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EMINENT MEN HONORED AT ILLINOIS COLLEGE 



Tablet Unveiled to Commemorate Services of Three 
Pioneers. — Cause of Education Owes Much to Gov. 
Joseph Duncan, Prof. J. B. Turner and Newton Batb- 
man — Impressive Ceremonial. 

With fitting ceremonies a tablet was unveiled at Illinois 
College, May 27, 1919, in honor of three Illinois pioneers in 
education. Eecognition was thus given to the worth and serv- 
ices of Gov. Joseph Duncan, an early trustee and a pioneer 
advocate of free schools ; to Jonathan Baldwin Turner, profes- 
sor at the college and originator of the federal land grant plan ; 
to Newton Bateman, an alumnus of the college and an organ- 
izer of the public schools system of Illinois. The tablet in 
chaste lettering declares that it was: "Erected in grateful 
recognition of their distinguished services to Illinois college 
and the cause of public education." 

The program took place in Jones Memorial building before 
a representative audience. Andrew Bussel, chairman of the 
board of trustees, presided and the invocation was by Dr. Fred- 
erick S. Hayden. A vocal solo was given with artistic strength 
by Miss Kebecca Schiebel, who sang "Open the Gates of the 
Temple." Mrs. Helen Ayers Bullard was at the organ. There 
were beautiful decorations of flowers about the platform, and 
portraits of Governor Duncan, Professor Turner and Newton 
Bateman, with flags furled about them, were in the back- 
ground. 

Mr. Bussel as chairman spoke of the particular honor that 
the college had in the presence of the distinguished speakers of 
the occasion, Lieut. Gov. John G. Oglesby, Dr. Eugene Daven- 
port of the University of Illinois, and Francis G. Blair, state 
superintendent of public instruction ; together with Mrs. Wiley 
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K. Wright, a daughter of Newton Bateman ; Mrs. Mary Turner 
Carriel, a daughter of Jonathan Baldwin Turner, and Miss 
Elizabeth Putnam, a granddaughter of Governor Duncan. 

A Fitting Memorial. 

Dr. C. H. Rammelkamp was introduced as the first speaker 
and the president summed up in very brief way the reasons for 
the occasion. He said that the company had met to dedicate a 
tablet to three pioneers in education and then suggested the 
particular debt that the State owed to each of these men in 
their special line of endeavor in educational work. Governor 
Duncan, Professor Turner and Newton Bateman were all 
identified with Illinois College in such a close way that the 
dedication of a tablet in their honor came with special appro- 
priateness. 

Dr. Rammelkamp said that these men championed education 
when the thought of public education was not popular, at a 
time when there was a disposition to say to men that if they 
wished education for their children it would be proper for them 
to pay the cost at some private school. Governor Duncan was 
trustee of the college from 1835 to 1846 ; Professor Turner was 
a member of the faculty from 1833 to 1847, and Newton Bate- 
man graduated in the class of 1843. All of these men in their 
earnest efforts for education in general helped to bring about 
the sentiment of the free school system and helped to bridge the 
distance between the private and public education. 

Dr. Rammelkamp then read a telegram of greetings from 
Dr. J. H. Finley, commissioner of education of New York, and 
a similar message from President McConaughy of Knox Col- 
lege. 

Lieut. Governor Oglesby was introduced by Mr. Russel as a 
man whom he esteemed and hoped to see some day serving as 
governor of Illinois. In the course of his excellent address 
Lieut. Governor Oglesby said : 

A Revered Name. 

"It is indeed a compliment to be invited to present, at 
your ceremonies tonight, the name of Joseph Duncan, soldier, 
statesman, gentleman; the revered patron of Illinois College. 
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"In the educational firmament of Illinois the name of 
Joseph Duncan shines with unrivaled lustre. He has been 
rightfully called the Father of Education in this State. The 
life of this kind, gentle, genial man was given to public service 
with two dominant ideas forever uppermost in his mind — uni- 
versal prohibition and education. It is greatly to be regretted 
that he did not live to see his hope realized with regard to 
either. The public school system of this State, insuring an edu- 
cation to everyone, whether he wants it or not, was adopted a 
few years after this good man's death. His other hobby — 
insuring prohibition to everyone, whether he wants it or not, 
is now about to be tried for the first time by this Nation. 

"You who are closely affiliated with Illinois College and 
are familiar with its traditions and history, know far better 
than I the debt it owes to Governor Duncan. He was a friend 
in the days when people looked askance at the idea of popular 
education and his interest and generosity saved your institu- 
tion from threatening embarrassment more than once. 

"It would be presumptuous for me to undertake to tell you 
of Illinois College and of Jacksonville the extent of your indebt- 
edness to your fellow townsman. As you know, he was the first 
president of the State School for the Education of Deaf Mutes 
and held that honorable position until the day of his death. In 
every other way, he gave of his time and his talents and his 
material effects for the benefit of his home town and his neigh- 
bors. 

Had Broad Vision. 

"While Jacksonville admittedly held first place in the 
affections of this noble publicist, yet his heart and mind were 
large enough to encompass a broader vision. Within six years 
of the time he chose Illinois as the State of his adoption, and 
while serving his first term in the State Senate he introduced a 
bill providing for the establishment of a common school system 
in this State. It became a law but, unfortunately, was years 
ahead of the public grasp of the situation and it was soon after- 
ward repealed. Later, while Governor he repeatedly urged 
similar action but without immediate results. But the views 
promulgated by him bore fruit thirty years later when a school 
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bill drafted by Mnian W. Edwards was passed. This act, 
creating a system of common schools, is still in effect and is 
very similar to that presented by Governor Duncan, just six 
years after Illinois was admitted to statehood. 

"Governor Duncan's strong views regarding education 
were expressed in his farewell message to the Legislature, 
December 4, 1838, upon retiring from the office of governor. He 
said: 

" 'Every possible encouragement should be given to insti- 
tutions of learning, whether the common school or the college; 
they are the cornerstones of our free government. Education 
is the foundation of every enjoyment of man in this world and 
of blessings in the world to come.' 

"Truly did Governor Duncan live before his age. The 
people of his time were unable to look into the future with him, 
hence lacked an appreciation of the mind-structure he builded. 
It is for us now, one hundred years after he started upon his 
wonderful career in our State, to do homage to that genius 
which blazed the way for the enlightenment that attends the 
system of universal education his brain conceived." 

Pioneer Struggles. 

To Dr. Eugene Davenport, dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois, was assigned the duty of 
summing up the services of Prof. Jonathan Baldwin Turner. 
Dr. Davenport said that in honoring the father it was indeed a 
pleasure to have the presence of the daughter, Mrs. Carriel, 
who through so many years had graced a home in Jacksonville. 
Then Dr. Davenport said that many of the statements he would 
make were based upon facts that he had found in Mrs. Carriers 
summary of her father's life. The speaker then traced the life 
story of Professor Turner, beginning with the time that he came 
west and encountered the struggles of pioneer cjays in Illinois, 
with its Asiatic cholera and the widely scattered bands of 
Indians. 

It was recounted that he wrote to his relatives in the east 
that it was quite uncertain as to whether he would stay in Illi- 
nois, but in less than two years time he had definitely con- 
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eluded that this state offered great possibilities. Unlike most 
of the pioneers, he formed a high opinion of the prairies and 
their possibilities of production. 

Prof. Turner, while he had some connection with the under- 
ground railway, was a believer that the only certain way to 
combat the evils of slavery was openly — to seek relief through 
lawful means. Prof. Turner passed through so many dis- 
couragements, lived at such unremitting toil, that he wrote of 
himself that at forty-five he was more of an old and broken 
man than he was many decades later. The speaker testified 
that he had met Professor Turner at ninety-one years of age and 
he was then far from feeble. The liberality of Professor Turn- 
er's thought and his unwillingness to be bound by mere prece- 
dent were emphasized. Then Dr. Davenport turned to Profes- 
sor Turner's contribution to agriculture and mentioned some of 
the fruits and flowers that he had introduced into Illinois. It 
was this pioneer who cultivated the Osage orange and the 
system of hedges that for years abounded upon nearly every 
Illinois farm. 

Agricultural Interest. 

The interest of Professor Turner in education was evident 
from his early years clear throughout his long life. He made a 
tour when traveling was difficult, through nearly all the coun- 
ties of the state, to get an accurate line on the condition of the 
schools. He believed there should be a royal road leading 
from every home, no matter how humble, to some institution of 
learning. He was a pioneer in industrial education as well and 
early believed and stated that those who followed industrial 
pursuits should have the same means for development and study 
along their special lines that were accorded to those in the so- 
called professions. 

Possibly the greatest work of Prof. Turner is found in the 
fact that he is entitled to the title of originator of the federal 
land grant college plan, for that has been one of the most 
decisive forces for higher education. As an educator, prophet, 
as teacher and leader he stood on the heights and beckoned to 
the people of coming ages. 
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Four Great Names. 

Mr. Russel next introduced with complimentary reference 
Mr. Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, to speak of Newton Bateman, an alumnus of the college, 
and his contribution to education in Illinois. Mr. Blair said : 

"Just by way of contrast I want to speak of another great 
name which ranks with the three mentioned here in the educa- 
tional history of Illinois— that of Governor Coles. He came 
from a family of wealth in Virginia. He had all the opportun- 
ities of education which wealth could give and association with 
men of strength. He was an abolitionist. He early heard the 
call of the northwest territory because it provided that there 
should be no slavery and freedom of religious thought. With 
all the opportunities and influence that Governor Coles had, 
together with his aspirations, it was no wonder that he was 
able to make a substantial contribution to the educational 
strength of the state. 

"I mention him, I say, by way of contrast with Newton 
Bateman, who came to Illinois in 1831, the smallest of a family 
of five children. The family landed at Naples, the father bring- 
ing the children and the dead body of his wife, a victim of 
Asiatic cholera. At that time Newton Bateman, a child of 
eleven years, not of usual strength of body, gave no promise of 
the great part that he was to play in the educational life of 
Illinois. There was no thought at that time that he would lay 
the basis of the normal colleges of this state or of the bureau 
of education at Washington, which became a great national 
influence, nor that he would be accredited with organizing the 
public school system of Illinois. 

Graduated School System. 

"He was a candidate for superintendent of public instruc- 
tion before the same convention that nominated Lincoln for 
senator. The records show that he was intimately associated 
with Lincoln and as a young man had such knowledge of 
English that Lincoln submitted manuscript to him for ap- 
proval. Newton Bateman guarded the public school system of 
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the state through the Civil War period. It was he who knew 
that the educational provisions of the state were simply a mat- 
ter of law, likely to be changed at the whim of the time or of 
man, and it was he who watched and waited and so maneuvered 
that the public school system became a part of the constitution, 
a basic law of the state. 

"Newton Bateman was an optimist and it was that spirit 
which enabled him to write after his defeat in 1862, a message 
declaring his love and loyalty to the state and his belief that 
Illinois was elected to fill an exalted destiny both in its spirit- 
ual and material forces. In my own home I have sometimes 
had the experience of playing the records of the Victrola and 
in the after hours of dreaming that the presence of those great 
artists has been material. So I have sometimes taken from my 
shelves a life of Newton Bateman, have read his utterances and 
have seemed to feel the very presence of the man. I wish 
tonight that the four great names we have mentioned could 
look down upon the state now and could hear the tramp of the 
million school children of the state and so actually sense the 
development that has come because of the foundation that they 
so splendidly built." 

The audience joined in a song, "What Thrilling Memories 
Crowd and Press." The tune was that of Auld Lang Syne, and 
the words of the song were written by Prof. Samuel Adams for 
the 25th anniversary of the college. The benediction was by 
Rev. M. L. Pontius, pastor of the Christian church, and brought 
to a close a very impressive service. 



